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The Mara- The Marathas did not generally favour the regula^tion of thss. thejr troops. They had their own military system, which was one of great mobility based on secure fortresses in their own mountainous country. Constant war had turned a race of husbandmen inhabiting a hilly region into predatory soldiers. Hardy and active, small in stature but wiry, they were formed by Sivaji into corps of light horse and footmen, the former mounted on the tough and enduring ponies of the Deccan, who subsequently ravaged nearly every part of.India. Subsisting on the country, these corps were joined by the free-lances who abounded in India at the time, and their common object was plunder. They were accustomed to frugal fare and could endure every kind of hardship and privation. To lay waste the country in which they were operating, to cut off supplies, and to attack their enemy's forces in detail formed the basin of the Maratha system of warfare. But the genius of Sivaji was far from limiting itself to these predatory efforts. He established a series of fortresses in Maharashtra whose garrisons were organized with minute care into combatant, commissariat, and intelligence departments; supplies and ammunition were collected, and a complete system of watch and ward wu maintained. Great mobility, combined with security of base, enabled the Marath&s to acquire power over a large part of India, and to create almost a national spirit among a people of one race and religion. But the MarathSs were not soldiers by reason of inherited qualities. The times produced their armies, and the genius of a great captain fostered them; but when they were finally overthrown the MarlthI spearmen passed back into the ranks of the husbandmen from whiofa they had emerged, and it is now no easy task to draw from this race even the limited number of soldiers that we require. The Sikhs. Another military power arose in the far North to trouble the Muhammadan rulers of India, and eventually the British. Founded as a religious community, towards the end of the fifteenth century, by Nanak, the first Guru ; based on mono* theistic worship, absence of forms, ceremonies, and castes* and the equal acceptance of good Hindus and MuhammadftHi by God, Sikhism was at first a blending and union of the but In the two opposing creeds. But in the course of a century the persecution of the Muhammadans converted this peaceful sect into a military and religious commonwealth of magnificent fighting men, engaged in a policy of plunder and rebellion against-the Mtigbals, the strictest followers of the now warlike creed being called Slnghs, or ' lions/ and the body receiving the